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amount of the worst land in cultivation. Thus the rent of an acre
of land is the amount by which the value of the crop that can
be raised on it exceeds the value of the crop that can be raised
on an acre of the worst land in cultivation.
What applies to agricultural land applies equally to all land.
A piece of land in the centre of a big town can be used for such
purposes as shops or offices, out of which an immense income
can be made. Part of this income is interest on capital, in the
shape of buildings, etc.; part is profits of business enterprise;
but there is a further part, which goes to the owner of the
land in the shape of ground-rent Anything that increases the
size of the town, and therefore the income to be made by a
shop or office at its centre, increases the rent that the land-
owner can exact for the right of using the site. It must be
understood, of course, that the theory is concerned only with
ground-rent, not with that part of the rent which is due to the
value of the buildings erected on the site.
In the circumstances of England while the Corn Laws were in
force, Ricardo's theory of rent had great practical importance. If
it had been possible to import grain, the worst agricultural land
in England would have gone out of cultivation. Consequently
the difference between the best land and the worst that would
have remained in cultivation would have diminished, and rents
would have fallen. So much was, of course, obvious to the land-
owners, who controlled Parliament
There were, however, further consequences, which were con-
nected with Adam Smith's arguments in favour of free trade.
If the importation of grain were to occur as a result of abolishing
the import duty, the capital now employed on the worst land
would flow into industry, where it would make the exports
required to pay for the imported grain. This new employment of
capital would necessarily be more profitable than the old, since, if
not, it would not pay to import grain instead of producing it at
home. There would, therefore, be an increase of the national
wealth accompanied by a fall in rents; there would be more to
divide, and of the increased total an increased proportion would
go to the industrious classes. This perfectly sound argument natur-
ally appealed to manufacturers, but not to landowners. It was
only after the Reform Bill had transferred political power to the
middle class that the free-traders could obtain control of Parlia-
ment. When, in 1846, free trade in corn was introduced, its con-
sequences were found to be such as the economists had predicted.